















JUNE 15, 1930 


A TRINITY OF FEASTS 


Se) LESSED be the holy Trinity, and undivided Unity: 
we will give glory to him, because he hath shown his 
mercy to us.”’ In these sublime words of the Introit 
the Church, the Spouse of Christ, praises the Most 
Blessed Trinity. Instructed by divine revelation, we 
as members of the Church pray: “‘Almighty, everlasting God, 
who in the confession of the true faith hast given thy servants 
to acknowledge the glory of the eternal Trinity, and in the power 
of majesty to adore the Unity: grant, we beseech thee, that by 
steadfastness in this same faith we may evermore be defended from 
all adversity’’ (Collect). In this article of faith in the Trinity is 
contained the depth of the divinity. Only after our faith has been 
rewarded by the beatific vision will we understand this greatest 
of mysteries: ‘““The depth of the riches of the wisdom and of the 
knowledge of God! How incomprehensible are his judgments, and 
how unsearchable his ways!’’ (Epistle). Only divine wisdom 
could establish and only divine love could desire what would be 
necessary for our redemption. The commission given to the apos- 
tles includes all men. Power is given them to command the nations 
to hear and obey: “Going, therefore, teach ye all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost’ (Gospel). 

The Trinity is the source and the goal, the alpha and the 
omega of all feasts of the liturgical year. The Church commemo- 
rates the Son in His incarnate life in many feasts throughout the 
year; she commemorates the Holy Ghost’s coming, and His ex- 
ternal mission, at Pentecost. There is no special feast in honor 
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of God the Father. He is the principal Fount of the triune God- 
head, from whence the Son and the Holy Ghost together “‘pro- 
ceed’’ and the whole of the Church’s worship is directed to the 
Father, through the Son. Once a year, however, on Trinity Sun- 
day, the Church concentrates on a sublime feast in honor of the 
three divine Persons. The fact that the Church does so at the be- 
ginning of a new period of her life is significant for us. After our 
redemption from the bondage of sin by Christ’s death on ‘“‘the 
wood of the cross,’’ His Ascension into heaven after His glorious 
Resurrection, and the sending of the Paraclete, He leaves us under 
the guidance of the Holy Ghost, “‘of all consolers best,’’ to work 
out our salvation by exercising our faith: “‘Now the Catholic 
faith is this: that we worship One God in Trinity and Trinity 
in Unity, neither confounding the Persons, nor dividing the Sub- 
stance. For there is one Person of the Father, another of the Son, 
another of the Holy Ghost. But the Godhead of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, is all one, the glory equal, 
the majesty coeternal’’ (Athanasian Creed). The Church con- 
fesses her faith in the Trinity not only in words; she impresses 
it frequently in her rites and services. In the name of the triune 
God we were baptized and marked on our foreheads; in the prepa- 
ratory purification the priest says: “I bid thee begone, unclean 
spirit, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.’’ By the Father we were adopted as His children, brother 
and co-heirs we became with the Son, and temples of the Holy 
Ghost. Through the Blessed Trinity the graces of the other sacra- 
ments are conferred upon us. Even at the hour of our death the 
priest still invokes the Blessed Trinity: ‘‘Set out, O Christian 
soul, in the name of the Father who created thee, in the name of 
the Son who redeemed thee, in the name of the Holy Ghost who 
sanctified thee.’’ Nearly all the prayers we use close with an invo- 
cation of the Trinity, and every sign of the cross we make is a 
profession of the triune God. Can we still wonder then that the 
Church chants so beautifully in the preface of the Trinity: “‘It 
is truly meet and just, right and availing unto salvation, that we 
should at all times and in all places give thanks unto thee, O 
holy Lord, Father almighty, everlasting God: who with thine 
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only-begotten Son and the Holy Ghost art one God, one Lord; 
not in the oneness of a single person, but in the trinity of one sub- 
stance. For that which we believe from thy revelation concerning 
thy glory, that same we believe of thy Son, that same of the Holy 
Ghost, without difference or separation. So that in confessing the 
true and everlasting Godhead, we shall adore distinction in per- 
sons, Oneness in being, and equality in majesty.” 

The feast of the Blessed Trinity is followed by that of 
Corpus Christi, the feast of the “‘living and life-giving Bread.”’ 
On Maundy Thursday the Church indeed commemorates the insti- 
tution of the Holy Eucharist. But this commemoration alone did 
not satisfy the piety of the faithful; this piety demanded an op- 
portunity for a more imposing manifestation of faith in the Real 
Presence. Jesus Christ, the Son of the eternal God, one with the 
Father—‘‘I and the Father are one’’ (John 10, 30)—promised 
to remain with us “‘all days even to the consummation of the 
world’ (Matthew 28, 20) in order to strengthen us in our faith. 
He instituted the Banquet of Love, under the appearances of bread 
and wine, to serve as nourishment for our souls: “I am the bread 
of life . . . I am the living bread which came down from heaven. 
If any man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever; and the bread 
that I will give, is my flesh, for the life of the world . . . He that 
eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath everlasting life: 
and I will raise him up in the last day. For my flesh is meat in- 
deed: and my blood is drink indeed’’ (John 6, 48-56). Corpus 
Christi is really the occasion for us to give expression to our grati- 
tude for the institution of the Blessed Sacrament as Food for 
our souls to strengthen us on our pilgrimage to our heavenly 
home. 

By the holy sacrifice of the Mass the Church, the grateful 
Spouse of Christ, gives praise and thanks to the Bridegroom in 
the Blessed Sacrament. ‘‘He fed them with the fat of wheat, alle- 
luia; and filled them with honey out of the rock, alleluia’’ (In- 
troit). In the beautiful Sequence the Church exhorts all Chris- 
tians to join in the canticle of praise which ascends today to the 
throne of the Father: “Sion, lift thy voice and sing, praise thy 
Savior, praise thy King; praise with hymns the Shepherd true: 
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strive thy best to praise him well, yet doth he all praise excel; 
none can ever reach his due.” 


The object of this beautiful feast is, however, more than the 
strengthening of our faith; its purpose is ever to unite us more 
and more intimately with God, but also to bring about unity 
“among every tribe, and tongue, and people, and nation” (Apoc. 
5, 9). In his last discourse to His apostles Christ prayed for 
them: “‘that they may be one, as we also are one’ (John 17, 22). 
The holy Eucharist as the Food for our souls gives to us in holy 
Communion the Author of all life and is the pledge of our tans- 
figuration. This Bread of Angels, received by all, unites us in 
love with our Redeemer and encourages us to prove our reciprocal 
love, to keep the commandments of the Lord, to be faithful to 
His holy Church. It is impossible that the frequent strengthening 
of our souls by the reception of holy Communion, the reception 
of the “‘living and lifegiving Bread,’’ should not have an influence 
on our own lives. Our lives must become similar to that of the 
God-Man. If the lives of all were similar to His what a change 
there would be in the world! It would be the fulfilment of the 
prayer of Christ: ‘““That they may be one, as we also are one.” 


The Church gives expression to this oneness in the eucharistic 
procession which follows the Mass. After she has emphasized in 
the sublime Christmas preface (which is chanted in the Mass of 
the feast) the incomprehensible mystery of the birth of the Re- 
deemer to indicate that in every Mass the Son of God is born 
anew at the moment of consecration, she bids her children to 
assemble for the procession. The unity animating all participants 
is evident. The various ordered groups are all animated by the 
one thought uppermost in their minds: ‘“‘O Sacrament most holy, 
O Sacrament divine, all praise and all thanksgiving be every mo- 
ment thine!’’ The Secret of the Mass is verified: “In thy mercy, 
O Lord, we beseech thee, grant to thy Church the gifts of unity 
and peace, which are mystically shown forth in the offerings we 
make to thee.” 

The Church, after commemorating the institution of the great 
Sacrament of Love for an entire octave, adds the feast of the Most 
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Sacred Heart. It is an extension of the feast of Corpus Christi, 
for it also gives expression of the unbounded love of God for us. 
“But after they were come to Jesus, when they saw that he was 
already dead, they did not break His legs. But one of the soldiers 
with a spear opened His side, and immediately there came out 
blood and water’ (Gospel). This points to the great love of the 
Redeemer for us. It is for this reason also that the Church pre- 
scribes the Preface of the Cross for the feast of the Sacred Heart, 
for the love of the Sacred Heart of the Redeemer gave its greatest 
proof in the death on the cross. The preface corresponds so well 
with the words of the Savior: “‘Greater love than this no man 
hath, that a man lay down his life for his friends’’ (John 15, 13). 
Just because He was ‘“‘meek and humble of heart’’ (Matth. 12, 
29), He gave his life for the salvation of the world. What conso- 
lation, what an exhortation do we not find in the meek and 
humble heart of Jesus to give proof of our love for Him! ““Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with 
thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind’ (Matth. 22, 37). 

There is nothing so base in life as unrequited love. Cold 
indifference and black ingratitude are detested by Christ. Christ 
loves us with an eternal love and has promised everlasting happi- 
ness to those who love Him. But He desires our love in return; 
He pleads with us: ‘“‘My son, give me thy heart.’’ Do we not 
often, instead of giving our hearts, heap insults upon this loving 
Heart? We will not listen to the plea of that divine Heart for love. 
The world rasps out in horrible imprecation the Name which 
should be whispered only in reverent prayer. What pleasure it 
is for that Heart to know also that today there are hearts glowing 
with love and tenderness for Him, that there are lives lived with 
but the one purpose to manifest that love. These He has taken 
with affection to Himself and showered with choicest graces. He 
has promised that their names will be inscribed forever on His 
Sacred Heart. 

In ancient times God lamented: “‘My people have done two 
evils. They have forsaken me, the fountain of living water, and 
have digged to themselves cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold 
no water’ (Jerem. 2, 13). This is the complaint of infinite Love: 
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“My heart hath expected reproach and misery: and I looked for 
one that would grieve together with me, but there was none; and 
for one that would comfort me, and I found none’ (Commu- 
nion). In spite of this indifference God still loves the world. He 
so loved it that He gave His only-begotten Son ‘‘that whosoever 
believed in me, may not perish, but may have eternal life (John 
3, 15). In Him we find the fountain of living water. Made captive 
by the bands of the love of Christ for us, we find joy in that 
heart opened by the spear of the soldier. But joy we will only find 
if our heart is or becomes like unto His, meek and humble. For 
this the Church prays in the Postcommunion: ‘‘Fed with the de- 
lights of these peace-offerings and with thy sacrament of salva- 
tion, we humbly beseech thee, O Lord our God, that thou who 
art meek and humble of heart wouldst cleanse us from all stain 
of sin, and make us shrink more and more from the pride and 
vanity of the world.”’ 


CUTHBERT GOEB, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 


“Perhaps until now it has not been sufficiently 
stressed that our individual liturgical life is essentially 
contemplation. However much the liturgy is, and must 
be, action, because tt represents the adoration tendered 
God by the entire Church, and because the community 
idea can only be fully carried out by means of alter- 
nate speech and action, nevertheless the disposition of 
the soul toward God when it participates tn the mystery 
is, as it were, entirely resigned and humbly receptive.” 

—HAMMENSTEDE. 
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CATHOLIC LITURGIES OF THE EAST' 
I. INTRODUCTORY 


N a recent issue of Orate Fratres I gave some very 
brief particulars of a few of the outstanding exterior 
characteristics of public worship as carried out by 
those Catholics who follow the ancient rites of the 
East. These, by kind permission of the Editor, I am 

going to supplement from time to time by some details of the 

prayers and ceremonies which they use in the performance of the 
eucharistic Liturgy, or, as we should say, in celebrating Mass. 

Let us get it firmly fixed in our minds that they (and also 
those millions of other eastern Christians who unhappily are 
separated from the unity of the Church) have the holy Mass 
as surely as we Latin Catholics have. But they do not call it 

Mass: they call it the holy Liturgy (Greek leitourgia: ‘‘a public 
work’’) or the Offering’ (Syriac Qurbana) or equivalent expres- 

sions. And this quite rightly. For the holy Sacrifice of the Body 

and Blood of Christ is one and the same throughout the world, 
whether it is celebrated in Latin or Greek or Syriac or Roumanian, 
whether with leavened or unleavened bread, whether by a married 
or by a celibate priest, whether behind a screen or in full view, 
whether with these words and actions or with those, whether 
with one sort of vestments and accessories or another: the Sacri- 
fice is one, but the ways of offering it are many. And the particu- 
lar way with which we are familiar, the way of the Latin or 

Western Church, is called the Mass;* though it is sometimes used 

in the West to indicate the holy Sacrifice itself (as I have done 

above), Mass is really the name of the celebration of that Sacri- 

fice in the Latin way (cf. The Catholic Encyclopaedia IX-790 d). 

Other ways of celebration have other names (though none so 

1 This is the first of a series of articles on Oriental rites. Their author, our 

Sas Suk anak papas qessenaiiy sucana bar & Guana mates <8 Ges cue saneeuael: 

It should be noted that he is dealing with present Catholic usage, which is not 


always uniform.—EKd 


*This is a very old word for the Mass and is still used in the Celtic 
languages as its ordinary name, e. g., in Welsh, yr Offeren. 


, * Almost certainly derived from a Latin word missio meaning “the dis- 
missal,” cf., Ite missa est. 
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distinctive as the Latin)—the Byzantine, ‘‘the holy Liturgy;’’ 
the Syriac, ‘‘the Offering;’’ the Maronite, ‘‘the holy Sacrifice;’’ 
for convenience ‘‘Liturgy’’ may be quite properly used for all of 
these. Words should be used as far as possible in their proper 
sense; half the quarrels of the world, especially religious quarrels, 
arise from a misuse of words. 


Until the third century the mode of celebrating the holy 
Sacrifice was more or less uniform, but, not being ‘‘standardized,”’ 
tiny differences soon developed into considerable ones; so that in 
the fourth century the three great patriarchates, Rome, Alexandria, 
and Antioch, had each got its characteristic Liturgy. Of these 
three primitive services that of Antioch was the oldest, the most 
formed and the one about which liturgical scholars know most. 
From it was born what we now call the Byzantine, or “‘Greek”’ 
rite, which had its present form substantially at the beginning of 
the fifth century and so is the most authentic expression of the 
Church’s original liturgical tradition. Not till 200 years later, 
under Pope St. Gregory the Great, did the Roman Mass take the 
form that we know. 


All forms of the holy Sacrifice, whatever and however great 
their accidental differences of language, etc., have certain essentials 
in common, namely, the offering of the bread and wine to al- 
mighty God, the Canon or anaphora containing our Lord’s words 
of institution of the Blessed Sacrament at which, as we know, 
His Body and Blood become present on the altar," and the Com- 
munion wherein the Sacrifice is completed and its grace applied 
to our souls. Each Liturgy moreover is divided into two princi- 
pal parts, the Mass or Liturgy of the Catechumens and that of 
the Faithful. The first consists of prayers, chants, and readings 
from the holy Scriptures; sometimes three or more of these, from 
the Old Testament, from an epistle, and from a gospel; some- 
times only the last two. The second part contains the prayers 
and actions of the Sacrifice properly so called. In all Christian 
countries these two have become welded into one single service 


1 According to the doctrine of those eastern Christians who are not Catho- 
lics, consecration is not effected until later on, when the invocation of the Holy 
Ghost (epiklesis) has been spoken; but we are here concerned only with Catholics. 
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centuries ago, and although, for example, in the Byzantine Liturgy 
the deacon, soon after the Gospel, still commands, “‘All the cate- 
chumens, go out... ,’’ of course unbaptized persons under instruc- 
tion do not go.’ Eastern Liturgies have a third part, namely, the 
preparation of the bread and wine (proskomide), which in the 
Roman Mass is a very brief action before the Offertory. This is 
done either before the priest goes to the altar or at the altar before 
he begins the Liturgy of the Catechumens’ and is accompanied by 
prayers, ceremonies, and incense. In the Byzantine and Armenian 
liturgies this is done at a separate table to the north of the sanctu- 
ary and later the Offertory takes the form of a procession with 
the gifts to the altar, called the “great entrance.” 


The Byzantine preparation is particularly long and includes 
preparation of the celebrant’s soul by prayer and of his body by 
vesting. It is also quite extraordinarily impressive; as when the 
priest takes a thick altar bread and cuts it and says, 

“‘He was led as a sheep to the slaughter and as a spotless 

lamb dumb before his shearer, so he opened not his mouth’”’ 

. and pierces it and says, “‘One of the soldiers pierced his 
side with a lance; and immediately there came out blood 
and water, and he that saw it hath given testimony and his 
testimony is true.” 


And again, when the gifts are ready the deacon says, 


“Let us pray to the Lord. Sir, confirm!’’ The priest censes 
a small metal tripod called ‘‘the star’’ and puts it over the 
bread, saying, ‘““And the star came and stood above where 
the child was.” 


“Let us pray to the Lord. Sir, make beautiful!’’ The priest 
censes and covers the bread with a veil, saying, ‘“The Lord 
hath reigned, he is clothed with beauty, the Lord is clothed 
with strength and he hath girded himself.”’ 


1 Nevertheless, the old discipline is not so entirely lost as is commonly 
supposed; in the African missions of the White Fathers, for instance, the natives 
who are being instructed in the faith are not allowed to be present at Mass after 
the Gospel, nor to knoW about the sacraments and other mysteries of the faith 
until after Baptism. 

2 Those who assisted at Low Mass said by a Dominican friar will notice 
that he prepares the offerings at the altar before Mass according to the custom 
of his order. 
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“Let us pray to the Lord. Sir, cover up!’’ The priest censes 
and covers the chalice with a veil, saying, ‘““Thy glory, O 
Christ, has covered the heavens and the earth is full of Thy 
praise.” 


“Let us pray to the Lord. Sir, shelter!’ The priest censes 
and covers both with a third veil, saying, “Shelter us under 
the shadow of thy wings: drive away every enemy and foe: 


” 


make our life peaceful . . .’’ ete. 


And after further prayers the deacon censes the sanctuary and 
church, and then comes to the celebrant saying, “It is time to 
sacrifice to the Lord. Reverend sir, give me the blessing . . . Pray 
for me . . . Remember me,” and each time the priest blesses him, 
and he leaves the sanctuary. 


It will be at once seen that the Byzantine Liturgy is more 
ceremonious than the Latin Mass: it is full of deliberate symbol- 
ism and of ritual done for its own sake, quite foreign to the sober 
and practical Roman rite. And this is true in its measure of all 
eastern Liturgies. 


The Catholic users of these Liturgies have from time to 
time modified them for daily use without a choir and deacon but 
the Maronites and Malabarese alone have proper provision for 
what we call “‘Low Mass;”’ that they should be sung, with as- 
sistant ministers and incense and the other things that we asso- 
ciate with High Mass, is their ordinary way of celebration.’ The 
deacon’s part is often taken by a layman (so far as he is able; 
the priest then sings the Gospel, etc.), and it is more important 
than that of the server or even of the deacon in the Latin Mass; 
he is a sort of link between the sacrificing priest and the people 
and, so to say, keeps them employed with prayers or litanies when 
the priest at the altar is praying silently. Obviously this is a means 
making it easier to ‘“‘pray the Mass,’’ which we in the West lack; 
that the Sacrifice is offered by and for the layman as well as by the 


1 Among non-Catholics, their only way. Is it necessary to remind my read- 
ers that High Mass is the normal way of celebrating Mass? Not the most com- 
mon way, of course; but what is normal (i. e., according to a standard) is not 
necessarily usual: e. g., it is normal for men to drink fermented liquors or for 
women to have long hair, but— ! 
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priest is made very clear in the prayers of these liturgies; and 
indeed I find it difficult to imagine their Liturgy being celebrated 
without a congregation to assist. 


As in the Latin rite, the scriptural Lessons, Epistles, and 
Gospels vary from day to day, but otherwise the variations in 
the texts of eastern Liturgies are confined to certain chants—there 
is no “‘proper of the season and of the saints;’’ on the other hand 
all the lesser known Liturgies have several alternative anaphoras 
or ‘‘canons of the Mass’’ which, however, do not greatly differ 
from one another. The words of institution are always sung or 
said aloud, the ministers or people answering Amen after each 
consecration. 


Another ceremonial peculiarity, very noticeable in the Byzan- 
tine or Armenian rites, is the “‘little entrance,’’ which takes place 
before the Epistle and consists of a solemn procession with the 
Gospel book. This is followed later by the “‘great entrance’’ with 
the bread and wine and vessels for the sacrifice. Also it should be 
noted that all Eastern Catholics, except the Maronites and those 
of Malabar, make the sign of the cross from right to left. Con- 
celebration is common in the Byzantine and some other rites: that 
is to say any number of bishops and of priests celebrate together, 
all consecrating the same bread and wine; the senior officiates at 
the altar, the others saying the prayers in a low voice’ (this was 
once done also in the West but is now confined to the consecra- 
tion of a bishop and to the ordination of priests). The eucharistic 
vestments are the same in origin but differ in pattern from western 
ones,—the chasuble (phelonion, maaphra, etc.) particularly be- 
ing large and dignified, rather like a cope; their variations from 
rite to rite are relatively slight (the Maronites and Malabarese 
use those of Rome) and there are no fixed colors. 


These then are a few general observations which may help 
the reader to get a rough idea of the sort of thing an eastern 
Liturgy is (in many parts of the United States there’s no excuse 


1 At a Byzantine Liturgy in the Chiesa Nuova at Rome during the Eucha- 
ristic Congress of 1922, nine bishops, six other prelates, and twelve priests thus 
celebrated together. 
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for his not going to find out for himself!’) I have stressed these 
exterior matters of ceremony, etc., because there’s a notion about, 
as common as it is mischievous, that Catholicism is the religion of 
uniformity. This notion is mischievous because it is not true. 
Catholicism is the religion of unity, in what concerns faith and 
morals: outside that enclosure, Catholicism is the religion of vari- 
ety, the variety displayed by seventeen hundred million people, 
or however many there may be in the world. In the worship of 
God this is represented at present by nine separate and distinct 
rites (with half a dozen or more minor variants), celebrated in 
a dozen languages. Just as there is nothing secular but sin, so there 
is nothing foreign to Catholicism but error, ugliness, and dis- 
accord with right reason; and such is our liberty and variety 
(outside a relatively small space of revealed belief and conduct) 
that we are quite free to discuss and charitably to disagree as to 
what in any given example is erroneous, ugly, unreasonable. 


DONALD ATTWATER 
Dyffryn, North Wales 





1 There are churches of the Byzantine rite in Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Man- 
hattan, Jersey City, Minneapolis, Cleveland, New York, Chicago, Montreal, Toronto, 
and other cities. The Ruthenians in the United States number over half a million, 
with two bishops and about 230 priests. A quarter million more are in Canada. 
Of Italo-Greeks there are some 20,000 in the U. S., and of Melkites, some 25,000, 
with 25 priests. Canada likewise has a few thousand Melkites. A considerable 
number of Roumanian Catholics have also emigrated to the U. S., and some to 
Canada. 


2 This is one of the reasons why loose talk about “Catholic art,” “Catholic 
culture,” etc., is so undesirable. It leads to the impression that Catholicism is 
essentially European or mediaeval or Latin or “gothic revival” or something else 
limited—which it is not. 
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THE MASS THE COMMUNITY DRAMA OF THE 
CHRIST-LIFE' 


HROUGHOUT our analysis of the structure of the 

Mass in the preceding chapters, we have had in mind 
} ( not Low Mass but High Mass. It is time now to say 

this explicitly. To say that the Mass is normally 
High Mass will no doubt cause surprise to many 
who know the High Mass only as a rare exception. In our large 
parishes with perhaps five or six Masses on Sundays, only one of 
these is High Mass, and it is not the one best attended. 

Thus the great majority of Catholics hardly know the Mass 
except as Low Mass. High Mass means to them only the addition 
of certain musical features, which, moreover, they do not greatly 
care for. They have no idea of active participation in the liturgi- 
cal sense. They “assist at Mass’’ in the sense of standing by, be- 
ing present while the Mass is celebrated; ‘‘mute spectators’ they 
are called in a papal letter. They occupy themselves with favorite 
private devotions. They expect by their presence and by a general 
intention “‘to share in the fruits of the Mass.’’ The Mass is some- 
thing done for them; it is not at the same time something done 
by them. 

But High Mass is not simply Mass with music. For we some- 
times have music at Low Mass. Thus, there is ‘‘the children’s 
Mass,”’ often quite filled with hymn-singing, and yet it is Low 
Mass. Again, the nuptial Mass is frequently Low Mass with cer- 
tain musical numbers determined not by the liturgy but by the 
dictates of sentiment and fashion. 








The desire to occupy the children in some profitable way at 
Mass is a good one. But we have been satisfied with almost any 
devotional expedient that will keep the children from becoming 
restless and mischievous. We have not found a method that will 
teach them and train them to understand the Mass and to take 
part in it. Indeed we have done harm in the sense that hymn- 
singing and the recitation of miscellaneous prayers have accustomed 


1 The present paper is a chapter from a new volume of our Popular Litur- 
gical Library which is soon to appear under the title “The Mass-Drama.”—EHd. 
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the children to ignore the action of the Mass. Their attention is 
called to the altar only when the bell rings. When they have out- 
grown the children’s Mass and are left to themselves they do not 
know how to proceed and they easily drop into the ranks of the 
mere onlookers. However, in recent years we have begun to find 
a better way for the children. 

Indeed, whether for children or adults, the unfortunate situa- 
tion promises soon to become a thing of the past. The remedy 
has been found in a return to the popular use of the official Mass- 
prayers. In ever increasing numbers people now follow the Mass 
in the Missal, step by step and from beginning to end. The use 
of the official text brings with it a considerable understanding of 
the ceremonies. Moreover, one cannot use the Missal long without 
coming under the spell of the community spirit that pervades it. 
It is distinctly community prayer, not mere private devotion. The 
ancient feeling of Christian fellowship, the consciousness of the 
one body of the mystical Christ, awakens in those who pray the 
Mass with the Church. They want now to do it all together. 
They feel that something is lacking at Low Mass. The Missal 
evidently is not merely to be read; where circumstances permit, 
at least parts of it fairly demand to be chanted aloud. 

Thus we come to see what the ancient Church knew as a 
matter of course—that the Mass is normally High Mass, the eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice of the Christian community, celebrated in a cor- 
porate way. The gradual restoration of High Mass is therefore 
part of the program announced by Pope Pius X, the active parti- 
cipation of all the faithful in the sacred mysteries. Needless to 
say this does not mean the discontinuance of Low Mass. Low 
Mass will always be necessary in its circumstances, and in a sec- 
ondary place it has its own distinct charm. But that charm is best 
appreciated by those who know that the Mass is primarily High 
Mass. For so indeed it is by its intrinsic nature and according to 
the practice of the ancient Church. 

Fortescue says: ‘The greater simplicity of Low Mass might 
lead people to think it the primitive form; on the contrary, it is 
a late abridgment.’’ The Mass originally and by its nature is 
High Mass, that is, the official worship of the Church as the one 
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mystical body of Christ, the united prayer of the whole com- 
munity in which all should participate according to their place 
and function in the Church. 

Throughout Christian antiquity there was no Low Mass as 
we have it. It is true that the Mass was not always celebrated 
with equal solemnity nor with large numbers present. The Masses 
on anniversaries at the tombs of the martyrs, for example, must 
have been less public in that sense. Yet neither were they strictly 
private in the modern sense. They were still corporate in that all 
who were present took part. Moreover, these cases were exceptional 
and we are not well informed about them. Nearly all the infor- 
mation we have from ancient times is about what we would call 
High Mass. The bishop offered the Mass surrounded by his clergy 
who offered with him, as did in their measure the whole assembly 
of the faithful. The Mass was regarded as the property and the 
action of the entire community, and not as the individual prero- 
gative of each priest. 

The custom of Low Mass developed gradually in later anti- 
quity and in the middle ages. Population was no longer concen- 
trated as it had been in urban centers; the level of education had 
fallen; the vicissitudes of war had disturbed the discipline and the 
liturgical practice of the Church; a new social order was arising, 
with a more pronounced individualism and with less of the ancient 
sense of fellowship; the development of the theology of the pro- 
pitiatory value of the Mass and the custom of celebrating Masses 
for particular intentions led to the celebration of Mass daily by 
each priest. 

In our own days we are still under the sway of circumstances, 
some of very long standing and others of more recent date, which 
offer obstacles to our understanding and to our outward expres- 
sion of the community character of our eucharistic Sacrifice. But 
the present liturgical revival points unmistakably to the coming 
restoration of High Mass. We had best let it come gradually and 
without undue forcing. For inward understanding should always 
prepare the way for outward efforts. Nor need we here consider 
the various objections that may be raised—the lack of time, the 
present unfavorable attitude of people toward High Mass, the dif- 
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ficulties regarding congregational chant—for these objections will 
likewise lose their force in a gradual way. 

The beautiful essay of Mrs. Justine B. Ward on the Greg- 
orian chant, recently reprinted by The Liturgical Press, has long 
waited for the recognition it deserves. Who knows but what now 
there may come at any time a real awakening by which we shall 
see the music question in the true light. Heretofore we have per- 
sisted in regarding church music primarily as music, and as an 
accessory of divine worship. Actually it is liturgy first and music 
second. It is not just prayerful music; it is musical prayer. 

The desire for general active participation in the holy Sacri- 
fice, which will ultimately restore the congregational chant of 
High Mass, has produced, by way of introduction to something 
still better, the practice of congregational recitation of parts of the 
Mass. This is sometimes called ‘‘missa recitata,’’ or again ‘‘the 
dialog Mass’’ (a satisfactory name has not yet been found) in 
which the congregation recites aloud the responses and other parts 
which are sung by the choir at High Mass. The precise method 
varies somewhat, and there has been difference of opinion both as 
to the method and as to the advisability of the practice altogether. 
Hence it may be observed here: that the practice seems praise- 
worthy and desirable as a step toward a more general participation 
of the faithful in the Mass and toward the restoration of the 
complete High Mass; that it is to be recommended where circum- 
stances are favorable and where there is no danger of abuse; and 
above all, that the Congregation of Rites has issued two decrees 
in the matter, the first ordering that the practice may not be intro- 
duced without the permission of the local bishop, and the second 
stating that the Canon of the Mass must not be recited aloud. 

We should bear in mind in this matter to take the rules for 
High Mass as our guide. For the High Mass is the ideal which we 
try to reach as circumstances permit, and its rubrics are carefully 
and clearly determined. The Mass is a unified action and we 
should hesitate to adopt any measures which tend to produce a 
service for the people separate from that at the altar. We should 
also bear in mind the distribution of roles prescribed by the rubrics 
and based on the nature of the Mass-drama. There should be no 
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confusion of the roles of the celebrant, the choir, and the con- 
gregation. 

We should therefore distinguish the parts of the Mass as 
follows: 1) those belonging to the celebrant or his assistants at 
the altar, viz. the Collect, Epistle, Gospel, Preface and Pater 
Noster, as well as the phrases addressed to the people, such as 
Dominus vobiscum or Ite missa est; 2) those belonging to the 
choir (whose place is properly in the sanctuary), viz. the Introit, 
Gradual, Offertory and Communion; 3) those belonging to the 
entire congregation, viz. the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, and 
Agnus Dei, as well as the responses to the celebrant. 

Such is the distribution of parts prescribed by the liturgy. 
Our present circumstances do not permit this observance in many 
churches as regards the choir and the congregation. The ‘‘proper’’ 
or variable parts belong to the choir, and the ‘“‘common”’ or un- 
changing parts belong to the people. But in modern times the 
people have not been prepared to do their part and have had to 
relinquish it to the choir. However, a beginning has been made 
in our schools, and at the present time the congregational chant 
of the common parts by the children, while not yet a general cus- 
tom, is by no means a rare thing. 

Meanwhile the choir has become so absorbed in doing the 
part which naturally belongs to the congregation that it has neg- 
lected its own part. Until recently the proper parts of the Mass 
were simply not sung at all. And where now they are sung the 
rendition often contrasts strangely with the harmonized Glorias 
and Credos. For the modern composers of Mass-music have ex- 
pended their efforts on the common parts (which ought to be 
sung by the congregation in plain chant) and have nothing to 
offer in the modern style in the proper parts. Perhaps we may 
see here a reason why many Catholic musicians and singers have 
not shown greater enthusiasm for the reform of church music as 
inaugurated by the Holy See. 

Whether in regard to music or to anything that pertains to 
the outward expression of the community character of the Mass, 
the ideal set before us by ecclesiastical authority is not determined 
merely by arbitrary wish nor by mere devotion to liturgical archeo- 
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logy. It is the ideal intrinsic to the Mass itself as the community 
drama of the Christ-life, the prayer-action of Christ in His mys- 
tical body. Hence a right understanding and right celebration of 
the Mass requires a profound consideration of the dogmas of our 
faith, the Incarnation and Redemption, the life of sanctifying 
grace, the Church as the mystical body of Christ. 

The purpose of the present book is to indicate the broad 
outlines of the Mass-structure, and this is done briefly in order 
that clearness may not suffer by abundance of detail. We cannot 
here consider at any length the theology of the Mass and must 
be content to refer readers to the list of books given in our Fore- 
word. It seems necessary, however, to indicate a few points. 

The work of our divine Lord in the redemption of mankind 
is twofold. He takes away the sins of the world, and He gives 
a supernatural life. The average Catholic thinks mostly of the 
negative aspect of the redemption, the taking away of sin. But 
our Lord Himself stresses the positive aspect when He says: “I 
am come that they may have life, and may have it more abun- 
dantly’’ (John 10, 10). 

Modern theologians have been inclined to stress too exclu- 
sively the juridic aspect of redemption, as a ransom of mankind 
from a state of sin (whereas it is positively the union of God and 
man by love and grace), and hence in the theology of the Mass 
they have emphasized in a corresponding way its propitiatory pur- 
pose. The Mass is indeed a sacrifice of propitiation, but it is more 
than just that. It is the renewal of the work of redemption in its 
positive as well as its negative aspect. Our Lord does more than 
take away our sin; He unites us to Himself. 


To sum up in one brief phrase the right meaning of Chris- 
tian redemption, we may say that it is ‘incorporation in Christ.”’ 
Our Lord redeems us by incorporating us in Himself. Redemption 
is a process of the union of God and man. But not merely a pro- 
cess of legal reconciliation. It is a true interior vital union, a 
bringing into our inmost being of new supernatural forces which 
heal and elevate and transform us. Christ comes and brings a 
more abundant life, not merely as it were by a handing over to 
us, but rather by drawing us into His own life. 
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The Incarnation is a meeting-place, where God descends and 
man is uplifted. The divine Son brings from the bosom of the 
most holy Trinity the very life of God, that we may be lifted up 
to share in it, that God may dwell in us by a new supernatural 
immanence, that we may be new and nobler creatures—indeed no 
longer creatures merely but children of God, endowed with a 
divine life, the life of the Son of God made man. The Son of 
God becomes man so that we may become the sons of God by 
a wonderful adoption. “‘As many as receive Him, to them He 
gives the power to become the sons of God” (John 1, 12). 

The divine life into which we are drawn is commonly called 
the life of sanctifying grace. That is an abstract term; it is the 
language of the theologian. Let us say in a more concrete and a 
more forceful way that it is the Christ-life in us. For Christ has 
incorporated us in Himself, He abides in us and we in Him. Let 
us say therefore not merely that Christ gives us life, but that He 
is our life. St. Paul’s words are true of all of us: “Christ liveth 











































in me. 

The word incorporation as we use it in the language of law 
and commerce means obviously the union of several and perhaps 
many individuals in one body. Incorporation in Christ is more 
than the union of the individual soul with Him. It means also 
the union of many souls with each other in Him. And herein we 
apprehend the deepest nature of the Church, while at the same 
time we see at once why the Church must be one and catholic. 
The Church is the visible body of all those who are incorporated 
in Christ. The Church is therefore in a sense identical with Christ, 
the mystical body of Christ. 

This conception of the Church as the mystical body of Christ 
is the traditional doctrine of the Christian teachers and writers of 
ancient and medieval times. We have lost sight of it to some extent 
j in modern times owing partly to the controversy with Protestant- 
ism. For Protestantism denied the divine character of the Church's 
outward organization, and hence it became necessary to lay great 
stress upon that aspect of the Church. This outward aspect is of 
great importance, and the mistake made by Protestantism has be- 
come more and more evident in its own gradual disintegration. 
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But according to the sacramental principle which is everywhere 
present throughout the Christian religion, the outward is always 
the visible sign of the inward, and so it is absolutely important 
to grasp that inner nature of the Church which St. Paul urges so 
insistently. The Church is not merely an organization, it is a 
vital organism, the one body of the mystical Christ. 

Evidently then, the Mass is the community drama of the 
Christ-life. ‘“‘As often as this memorial-sacrifice is celebrated the 
work of our redemption is made operative.’’ It is Christ living and 
working in us to the end of time and it is our life also elevated 
and transfigured in Him. We do not merely pray to Christ in the 
Mass; we pray with Him and in Him. Incorporated in Him we 
not only share by sanctifying grace in His nature (consortes divi- 
nae naturae), but by the three sacraments that imprint character 
we share in so many degrees in Christ’s priesthood. Thus the 
underlying thought that must always vitalize our participation 
in the Mass is the thought of our membership in His one mysti- 
cal body, our solidarity in the Christ-life of sanctifying grace, 
our participation in the one priesthood of Christ. Hence in the 
Canon of the Mass it is as ‘‘God’s holy people’ that we offer the 
Bread of life eternal and the Chalice of unending salvation, a 
phrase condensing the words of St. Peter: ‘““You are a chosen 
generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy nation’ (I Pet. 2, 9). 

The secret of all Christian life is union with Christ, and the 
Mass is the daily drama of our incorporation in Him. His life 
was a continuous and entire offering consummated on the cross 
and crowned with glory in His resurrection. All His life-work 
was concentrated in those hours when He died and rose again. So 
for the entire body of the Church and for every member of the 
mystical Christ, the Mass must be for every one of us in our 
measure a daily dying and rising with Christ, a sacrifice in which 
our whole life is concentrated and merged in His. 

The Mass therefore is not merely the chief thing in our 
life—in a very true sense it is everything; and not in our private, 
individual life only, but in our corporate, social life. How long 
have we failed to see the social significance of our Catholic liturgy! 
Of late we hear the rallying cry of Catholic Social Action. How 
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can we fail to see that Catholic Action must center in the Mass, 
the community drama of the Christ-life? Catholic Action is pre- 
eminently the action of the Mass. Indeed one of the ancient names 
for the Mass was actio. 

There are certain prayers in the Missal which carry the rubric 
heading infra actionem (within the action). These prayers were 
originally placed outside the Canon, either before or after it. Later 
inserted within the Canon, they were marked to be said infra 
actionem. What a lesson here in regard to Catholic Action! Every 
work of ours, private or public, should be infra actionem, en- 
; compassed by the eucharistic Sacrifice, should derive meaning and 
purpose and method from the Christ who when He is lifted up 
draws all things to Himself. 








WILLIAM BUSCH 
The St. Paul Seminary 











“And since it ts the function of Christ and of 
Christianity, as being the incarnation of the divine, to 
bring the love and grace of God to sense-bound man 
under the veil of visible and evident signs, therefore 
i the first and chief duty of the Church’s educative actt- 
vity is the sacramental meditation of the grace of Christ. 
The seven sacraments are God’s appointed means where- 
by man shall ordinarily (ordinario modo) experience 
the action of the grace of Christ, the elevation of his 
being into the stream of God’s life and love.”’ 
—KARL ADAM. 














REDEEMING THE TIME 


AN’S destiny is a life without end and without 
change. On his way to that fixed state, however, 
change is the rule of his existence. To improve is 
to change, as Cardinal Newman said, and to be per- 
fect is to have changed often. But like so many other 

things in this world, the process of changing may work either 

way, for better or worse. In fact, thanks to original sin, any one 
of us may fall more readily than rise, may go from good to evil 
more easily than make progress in the other direction. We are 
always in desperate need of a Providence supplying resources 
without which we must perish morally, a grant of aid available 
to all who ask for it as they should. This bestowal of divine 
benevolence reaches its objects only through the one Mediator 
acting at once for God and for man in unceasing self-sacrifice. 

The efficacy of His offering extends to every least detail of human 

life in the individual and in the race. Nothing is good for the 

world to come that is not touched by its virtue. 


I am the Door. said our Lord to the Jews. Only through 
Him can we go in and go out safely and profitably through the 
shifting experiences and activities of an ever-changing life. ‘His 
wounds are our merits.’’ In the priestly ministration of His indis- 
soluble life, Jesus is still going about through every circumstance 
of the world’s life, and virtue goes out from Him to heal all who 
truly seek His help. No experience of ours is foreign to Him. If 
He has not shared our sinning, He has suffered for it. He desires, 
through the Mass, to be all things to all. The great function of 
the variable parts of the Mass rite is to keep us from forgetting 
that encouraging truth. 


The use of these variant forms, collectively known as the 
Proper, is a characteristic feature of the Latin rites, and of them 
alone. In the Byzantine and the other Oriental rites the manner 
of celebrating the Holy Sacrifice is subject to but very little varia- 
tion, and that mostly during Lent (among the Byzantines). The 
slight variation admitted is not at all comparable to the Latin 
adaptation of the Liturgy to the occasion by means of the Proper. 
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It must not be thought, however, that the Orientals ignore the 
beneficent influence of the Eucharistic mystery upon the whole 
compass of man’s life. They try to recognize it in their own way. 
In every celebration, the Eastern use attempts to take in every- 
thing; all the great events of sacred history from the Creation to 
the Second Coming are catalogued for commemoration, and sup- 
plication is made for every blessing that may be sought by any 
soul in need. The result is an involved and wearisome process, 
dragging itself out in endless prolixity. The method of the Apos- 
tolic See is preferable in every way. It wisely reckons with human 
nature, holding to the golden mean between the uncompromising 
stability of the Eastern form and the Gallican disposition to 
change everything (except the Words of Institution) in every Mass. 

According to the Roman use of the Proper, that which most 
conspicuously serves the general purpose of variability is the In- 
troit. It is the keynote of every sacrificial celebration. It is wholly 
so, and seems always to have dicharged that office. Before the 
Introit was introduced into the Mass, the Offertory psalm and 
that sung for the Communion were chosen with a mind to the 
presentation and the reception of the sacred Elements, not to the 
course of the Church Year or the special purpose of each Mass. 
The Lessons were drawn from the Bible in the order of the text 
as written there. The chant after them was, like them, a heritage 
from the Synagogue, and was employed to express pious thought 
inspired by what had just been read. The Introit was a psalm of 
entrance, but we can hardly believe that it was ever merely that 
after it had been fully established as part of the Mass. The Greg- 
orian Sacramentary has the rubric: ‘First the antiphon ad [ntrot- 
tum according to the season, or festival, or day.’’ Thus early was 
the Introit the recognized liturgical pointer for the progress of 
the Church Year. 

The Introit ought to appeal to us also as a monument of 
remembrance witnessing always to God's care for His Church, 
God’s fidelity to His promise that the gates of hell should not 
prevail against it. The Introit came into the Mass only after the 


1 The variant phrases in the Preface and in the Canon do not alter sub- 
stantially the form or the purpose of those prayers. 
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pagan world-power had done its utmost to destroy the mystical 
body of Christ, and had been vanquished. The stational proces- 
sion, with the Introit as its sequel, would have been impossible 
if the greatest victory of the Church’s eventful life had not been 
won. One is not fanciful in cherishing it as a memento of that 
marvellous triumph. 

The Peace of Constantine is now too far away for us to 
gauge with any sense of reality all that it must have meant to 
the Christians of the fourth century. If we of today can see the 
contrast between the Edict of Milan and the decrees of persecution 
that were the law of the Roman world up to the day of its is- 
suance as one of the most remarkable in the course of historic 
events, we may well believe that those who had lived so long in 
exile from every human right could hardly credit the reality of 
their becoming all at once the objects of imperial favor. Nowhere 
was the happy turn of fortune more gladly welcomed than at 
Rome. There the faithful had been harassed with more cruel and 
searching rigor than in any other part of the Empire. Rome was 
the lair of the Scarlet Beast. ‘‘Its emancipation through Christ,”’ 
St. Leo the Great could declare, ““was the more wonderful because 
it had been so fast bound by Satan.’’ By the time the Saint had 
entered upon his glorious pontificate, Rome was ready to hear 
that ‘‘through Blessed Peter’s holy See it had attained by its sub- 
jection to God a wider sway than it had ever achieved by political 
domination.”’ It was only natural that the Christian community 
should no longer be disposed to worship as a gens lucifuga. It 
Was now time to rejoice in the light, and to make the most of 
every opportunity to glorify the Lord. 

Under these circumstances arose in Rome the custom of 
gathering, on days of devotional importance, at a certain church 
(ad collectam), and going thence in prayerful procession to an- 
other appointed church (ad stationem) to offer the Holy Sacri- 
fice. The idea of such a practice was probably derived, however, 
from what was done at Jerusalem. There processions to the holy 
places came into vogue after the erection of the great church on 
Calvary and its dedication by a whole council of bishops at the 
request of the Emperor. Nothing could emphasize the changed 
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order of things more forcibly than the imperial patronage of such 
an affair. The zeal of the dowager empress, St. Helen, with her 
son’s support, must have taken a strong hold on the imagination 
of Christendom. Certainly the reproduction in Rome of the Mar- 
tyrion of Golgotha and the dedication of it under the title Sancta 
Hierusalem (to which the Introit Laetare Jerusalem makes allu- 
sion), together with the imitation in it of the rites peculiar to 
its Eastern model, would incline one to look to the processions 
of the Holy Land as the pattern of those that marked the Roman 
stational observance. These stational solemnities were occasions 
of jubilation or thanksgiving for some blessing of divine Provi- 
dence, or they might be appointed to make reparation to God's 
justice or to obtain deliverance from the always impending menace 
of the barbarians. The Introit, as the link between ceremony and 
occasion, was correspondingly affected. 

In this antiphonal prelude to the Sacrifice is preserved for us 
a memorial of stirring vicissitudes. If the Introit is sometimes a 
paean of joy, an echo of the song of victory, it is at other times 
the cry of a contrite heart or a profession of faith in the redeem- 
ing Sacrifice as the Church’s ever-present help in time of need. 
On the feast of St. Lawrence we still sing the outburst of exulta- 
tion with which the children of the Martyrs entered the church 
called Speciosa and beheld with gratitude the contrast of its noble 
comeliness to the hiding places where their fathers in the faith 
had perforce to enact the outlawed Mysteries. On Thursday of 
Passiontide, the text from Daniel 3, 31, begs for deliverance 
from deserved affliction, a humble avowal from the dark and bit- 
ter days when men were withering away for fear of what was 
coming upon the whole world. Thus we might go from one to 
another of the ancient Introits, all of them venerable for holy 
meaning and rich in historical association. Those of more recent 
origin are also worthy expressions of the devout sentiments that 
should actuate the Christian heart in its approach to the altar. 

One can easily appreciate the beauty and fitness of these intro- 
ductory anthems without having an expert’s knowledge of their 
historical and ascetical implications. What could be more obvi- 
ously suitable than the hopeful Introit for the first Sunday of 
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Advent? Or the Puer natus est of Christmas? Or the greeting to 
the universal King on the Epiphany? Or the Angels’ word to the 
Apostles—the Church triumphant assuring the Church militant 
of their ultimate union at the Second Coming—on the Feast of 
the Ascension? And what could tell the mystery of Pentecost more 
accurately or more gracefully than the Introit (antiphon and psalm 
verse) ; the all-pervading presence of the Paraclete among us and 
in us, the inspired reaction of the redeemed to His coming, the 
rout of evil by the power of divine grace? 

The Introit is a most engaging subject of study for anyone 
who is even mildly interested in things liturgical. As the first and 
dominant element of the Proper in each Mass it naturally chal- 
lenges attention. Indeed the objection might be raised, and not 
without reason, that these variable embellishments of the Mass 
form are sometimes made too much of. They do appeal to some 
minds, especially the sophisticated, more strongly than the less 
obtrusive but vastly more important prayers of the Ordinary. 
Some have a disordered appetite for ritual oddities. It is not the 
Mass with them; it is this or that kind of Mass, with stress on 
the adjective or nickname. That is why the celebration of the 
Holy Sacrifice at some unusual place or time is so largely attended 
and so barren of thoughtful piety. We do, as we ought to, value 
greatly the Roman method of setting forth the idea of applying 
the power of the one Sacrifice to the manifold necessities of our 
topsy-turvy life. But we should never let incidentals of any sort 
blind us to the truth that the Offering is an opportunity for self- 
oblation with Christ, a purpose which is always the same. 

We take part in the Mass, just as we eat, to live. If we vary 
our manners a bit now and then in carrying out this vital function, 
we must attend first of all to what is essential. St. John Chrysos- 
tom spoke wisely on this point over fifteen hundred years ago: 
“The Mystery at Paschal time is not of greater efficacy than that 
which is now celebrated. It is one and the same . . . There is at 
all times the same power, the same dignity, the same grace, one 
and the same Body; nor is one celebration of it holier or less holy 
than another. This you know, who see upon those occasions noth- 
ing new save the veils of this world, and a more splendid attend- 
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ance. The only thing that those days have more is that from them 
commenced the day of our salvation when Christ was sacrificed. 
But with respect to the Mysteries, those days have no further 
pre-eminence (Hom. 5, Ep. to Timothy).’’ It is man’s weak- 
ness to consider the condiments rather than the vitamins in what 
he takes to keep alive. Let us make no mistake. Our Lord has 
given us the Mass to charge our spirits with the moral perfection 
that is His by nature, not to afford us a dignified and congenial 
exercise for the aesthetic sense. We have reason to delight in the 
nice balance of sameness and diversity in our supreme act of wor- 
ship, but it will be our loss if we fail to appreciate the sovereign 
importance of those elements in the Mass which, like its substan- 
tial Constituent, are ever the same. 


This does not mean that one may or should check off the 
Introit (or anything else in the Proper) as a mere dash of flavor. 
The changeable texts are a most salutary reminder that the Mass 
is our Lord’s way of keeping His inspired word that one should 
rejoice with them that rejoice, and weep with them that weep.* 
In this way of His choosing, He would work upon our lives, 
reaching from end to end mightily and ordering all things sweet- 
ly.” The lesson of the Introit is that our Lord in the Mass is all 
things to all. It is His will to make every year a year of grace in 
which we may walk circumspectly under His guidance redeeming 
the time.* 


RICHARD E. POWER 
Springfield, Mass. 


1 Rom, 12, 15. — 2 Wisd. 8, 1. — * Eph. 5, 16. 















COMMUNION AT MASS 
VI. THANKSGIVING AND PREPARATION 


N writing the particular title of this article, I had 

almost put down “Thanksgiving versus Prepara- 
tion.’’ That is, in fact, one of the points that will 
come under discussion here. And it needs to be dis- 
cussed, for subjectively—that is, in the minds of 
many faithful—there is an opposition between the two, whereas 
objectively, in the mind of the Church, there is none; there is not 
even a real clash since the spirit of the two is one and the same 
and contains no mutually exclusive elements. How often have we 
not heard the now passing defense: “‘If one must leave church 
right after Mass and therefore has no time for thanksgiving, is 
it not better to receive before Mass and make one’s thanksgiving 
during Mass?” In connection with a point made in the preceding 
article, we may ask in turn: Would this attitude have arisen, if 
the special minutes after reception of the Sacred Species had not 
been emphasized so exclusively, i. e., to such an extent that 
further aspects, and some of them more important, were left out 
of consideration? 


The presence of God in us, as every Catholic knows, is 
something more intimate than the temporary residence of the con- 
secrated Species in our bowels. The state of sanctifying grace is 
one of a living union of the soul with God, a participation in 
the life of God. It is a participation in a life that is entirely be- 
yond the reach of our human efforts. Still this life-in-God, like 
all life, means constant activity and nourishment. It means growth, 
furthermore, throughout all time, for we are ever children in the 
life of God; and growth is always dependent on nourishment. 
The sacramental reception of Christ is the ordinary means of 
nourishing the divine life in us. It does this by a greater influx 
of the divine life, of the holy Spirit, into ourselves, or in other 
words by cementing the union between God and us through 
Christ the Head more intimately. 
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Speaking of communion—by which he means the union be- 
tween God and man which is the heart of the entire liturgy and 
the liturgical life—the Abbé Cristiani says very well: 


“Communion is the principal effect of receiving the Eucha- 
rist in the right disposition. The rite of reception is called ‘holy 
Communion’ only because it proceeds from communion and tends 
to a communion much more intimate. 

“It is this union or communion of the soul with its God 
that is the essential thing. Sacramental communion has as its 
raison d’étre the spiritual union that precedes it, which inspires 
it, and which it must nourish.’” 

All of this I am mentioning or quoting only with hesita- 


tion. For it is commonly accepted doctrine and well known. We 
advert to it clearly enough when we think of reception of Com- 
munion in the state of mortal sin. The effect of the Communion 
is then absent, although the Species are physically present in us 
for just as long a time as they are in a worthy reception. It is 
not that we do not know the truth of the matter, but that the 
truth is not always sufficiently emphasized from its essential angle. 
And therefore it does not carry over into the whole day that con- 
sciousness of the presence of God in us that will work a miracle 
of change in our daily actions and thoughts. Who has not heard 
children who were taught to say in unison after receiving Com- 
munion: “Now I have Him, my Jesus... !’’ (Nun habe tch 
Ihn . . .)—as if they had not had Him before and were again 
not to have Him after the Species are dissolved! 

The spiritual reality effected between us and Christ is an 
abiding union, as far as the sacramental effect is concerned. And 
the degree of union sacramentally effected in the reception does 
not depend on the personal prayer we perform immediately after, 
while it does depend very much on what goes on in us before the 
reception. The degree of union effected in the Sacrament depends 
on our previous disposition. The better that is, the more intimate 
and rich will the union be. Hence the importance of preparation 
for Communion over against special prayers of thanksgiving. On 
this point, in its connection with what previous articles said about 
the best form of preparation for Communion, I can do no bet- 


1 La sainte Communion dans Ia liturgie catholique, p. 7. 
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ter than to quote the excellent words of a contemporary spiri- 
tual writer: 

“Who would communicate without preparing himself? From 
the standpoint of the sacramental efficacy of holy Communion, the 
preparation is more important than the thanksgiving. It is the 
preparation as such, and not the thanksgiving which, by fixing 
the dispositions in which we partake sacramentally of the Body of 
Christ, practically measures the extent of the direct sanctifying 
action of the Communion in us. Now the normal preparation, 
established by Jesus Christ for Communion is assistance at Mass. 
The abundance of actual graces which such assistance infallibly 
merits for us has this preparation as its direct object. Its efficacy 
in this regard is of an order quite apart and quasi-sacramental. 
Assistance at Mass, and communicating at the Communion of the 
Mass—such is the one manner of action that responds to the will of 
Jesus Christ and to the correct order it pleased Him to establish.’” 

The efficacy of the sacrificial action in souls is precisely the 
best and most official means of producing a fruitful sacramental 
communion. And this efficacy is not only far above what any 
faithful soul can obtain by its own private prayer; it is also totally 
out of proportion to the merits of the participants in the Sacri- 
fice. They receive its efficacy through the prayer of the Church 
which is ever officially the prayer of Christ speaking in behalf of 
His members and particularly in behalf of those more consciously 
attaching themselves to His sacrificial prayer. 

The proper means of bringing the richest fruits of the sacra- 
mental communion to bear on the soul is therefore preparation by 
entering into the sacrificial action of the Church in union with 
the Church. What we have said above follows at once as a corol- 
lary: the personal thanksgiving prayers made after Communion 
are not as such the means of producing the most fruitful Com- 
munion. The essential effect of the Communion does not, as it 
were, remain hidden and concealed, until we draw it out or render 
it effective through our personal efforts at prayer. 


Much less is the efficacy dependent on any special kind of 
subjective or personally emotional prayers. It is absolutely not 
dependent on the type of “‘sweet colloquoy’’ that we find in so 


1 A. Lemonnyer, O. P., “La communion a la messe” in La Vie Spirituelle, 
XX, (1929), p. 12. 
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many prayer books, where the emotionalism of the prayers is of 
such a nature that one may legitimately doubt whether the average 
person actually feels them. Nor is it a sufficient answer to say that 
the purpose of the prayers so often found in our prayer books 
is to present an ideal which the soul should try to approach, or 
that the prayers themselves will help to suggest such emotional 
states. We must assert categorically, in the first place, that such 
emotional reactions are not the ideal after-Communion disposition; 
there is something much more important and essential that does 
not include (nor exclude) such emotional sentiment (alism). 
And, in the second place, by inducing such emotionalism in sug- 
gestible souls, the prayers may do as much harm as good, if not 
more. For, to repeat ad nauseam, thanksgiving is something much 
more sublime than subjective feelings; and where the latter do 
exist after Communion, the probability is that their contrast with 
the ordinary mentality of humdrum daily work will tend still 
more to separate psychologically the sacramental communion from 
the work-a-day life outside the church building—whereas there 
should be no such separation. 

There should be no such separation! For the only genuine 
thanksgiving for the Gift of God in holy Communion is a thanks- 
giving in deed also and not only in word. If Communion is spi- 
ritual nourishment for living the divine life, then the only true 
way of showing our gratitude is to go out and live the divine 
life—tlive it from the very moment of reception on, first in our 
prayers as far as possible according to circumstances, and then 
throughout the day. If we restrict ourselves to the thanksgiving 
prayers and then during the rest of the day belie or ignore the 
Christ that is in us, our thanksgiving may be close to mockery, 
at least objectively if not in subjective intention. And if we make 
of this thanksgiving essentially a play of high emotionalism, we 
are very probably reducing the living of the divine life—again 
not in intention—to something rather too human. In the highest 
mystical life, the emotions of sense are extrinsic and accidental 
and may even be the work of the devil. 

As the best preparation for Communion is participation in 
the Sacrifice, so the best thanksgiving is that of living out the 
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action of the Sacrifice throughout the day as the fructification of 
the sacramental communion. On this point some excellent words 
were written in former issues of Orate Fratres.. Yet from them 
and from all that was said so far in these articles readers must 
not draw the conclusion that a personal thanksgiving after Com- 
munion is of little importance. It is by no means my intention 
to convey such an impression. Thanksgiving has a very proper 
place in the eucharistic life. But as its proper place is precisely 
that of a thanksgiving after sacramental Communion, which is 
itself a completion of the Sacrifice, it should also take its cue from 
its position in the whole scheme of the eucharistic life, and play 
its role in subservience to the essentials of that life. Thanksgiving 
is a means, not a goal. A few words on this point will form the 
burden of the next article. 


VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
1 See “Always and at All Times Giving Thanks” by the Reverend J. 8. 


Harbrecht, O. F., Vol. III, pp. 108-108. See also “The Sacrifice-Banquet” by the 
Reverend William Busch, 0. F., Vol. III, pp. 407-413. 
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“Assent can never be given to the proposition that 
liturgical prayer should exclusively constitute the com- 
mon devotional exercises. This would be to misunder- 
stand the needs of the faithful. Rather, the pious prac- 
tices of the faithful will accompany the liturgical forms 
of prayer and alter themselves according to the historical, 
national, social, and local conditions.’’—-GUARDINI. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
CATHOLIC ACTION AND THE MAss (CONT.) 


(A Lecture Delivered in Brussels, at the School of Catholic Action, November 
1928. Translated from Bulletin Paroissial Liturgique. Jan. 6 % 13, 1929) 
N the Christian apostolate the one loved is, in the last 
analysis, God, and the good offered is one’s neigh- 
bor and oneself, the two together forming one in 
Jesus. The whole apostolate consists merely in wish- 
ing others well as we wish ourselves well, and in 
leading them to Jesus with ourselves, in attaching them with our- 
selves to Christ in order to offer all together to the Father through 

Him and with Him and in Him. 

All this the Mass does, for in it we participate in the Sacri- 
fice of Calvary, and through Communion we all become identified 
with Christ and with all our brethren in Him. 

Furthermore, all this is done through the mediation and 
under the guidance of the Church’s hierarchy; for, to repeat, it is 
the Pope, the bishops, and their priests who offer up the holy 
Sacrifice; it is they who give us holy Communion. Thus, by their 
ministry, “‘sacerdotum ministratio: the ministry of the priests,” 
says the Council of Trent, the Church exercises her role of media- 
trix with Jesus, the Mediator, substantially present in the Sacred 
Host. The offering she makes is the oblation of our Savior along 
with a generous oblation of herself. All the saints have considered 
themselves bloody victims of the unbloody Sacrifice of the Altar, 
and they have, during Mass, gained the strength to sacrifice them- 
selves like Jesus in order to save souls and to offer them to God 
in the same act in which they offered Jesus and their own selves. 

In view of all this, how could we organize an apostolate in 
the true Christian spirit without making the Mass the center and 
final end? 

The apostolate, being the practice of the virtue of charity, 
can not be separated from the Eucharist, which is the sacrament 
of love. 

Sacrament means an efficacious sign, that is, one which really 
does what it signifies. The Eucharist signifies unity; it signifies 
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oneness since the bread, composed of many grains of wheat, and 
the wine made of many grapes, form but one sacrament. Especially 
does it signify unity since, as St. Paul says: ‘“We are all one bread 
and one body, we who participate in the same bread.”’ 

Perhaps you will say that it is rather Baptism which incor- 
porates us in Christ. I answer: Yes, but only in so far as it implies 
a communion of desire. The particular effect of this sacrament is 
death to sin; and if it gives us life, it is because in receiving it we 
eat the Eucharist spiritually. ‘“Through Baptism,”’ says St. Tho- 
mas, “‘men are prepared for the Eucharist and, therefore, by the 
very fact that they are baptized, they are fitted by the Church for 
the Eucharist; just as they believe by the faith of the Church so 
do they desire the Eucharist by the Church's intention and thus 
gain its effects’’ (rem ipsius), (S. Th. III, 43, 3). 

This effect, as we stated above, is union with Christ and 
with all His members. Let us prove this by the testimony of 
tradition. 

“The Eucharist,’’ says Pere Lebreton, “has a unique and 
supremely important role in the economy of our salvation: in- 
deed, it is the Eucharist which accomplishes the purpose of the 
Incarnation; through it, Jesus unites Himself to every man, whose 
brother the Incarnation has made Him; and He applies to all of 
them the fruits of the death He suffered for them. By it He re- 
incorporates the entire humanity in Himself, animates it with His 
life, unites it in His body, consecrates it by offering it with Him- 
self to His Father.” 

Finding support in the saying of St. Paul: ‘“We, being many, 
are one bread, one body, all that partake of one bread’’ (1. Cor. 
10, 17), all tradition affirms that it is the object of the Eucharist 
to incorporate us in the Head Christ and in the Christian com- 
munity, ever more intimately than at Baptism, and more com- 
pletely day by day. 

“We would not enjoy such perfect union with Christ,’’ says 
St. Thomas, “‘if we did not possess other sacraments besides those 
which attach us to Christ by participation in His virtue. There 
is need of a sacrament in which Christ is present to us not only 
by a simple participation but by His substance, so that the Head 
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and members may be one; the oneness of the mystical body being 
produced by the real body received sacramentally.”’ 


“Tt is not by one kind of body that one man is nourished, 
and another by another kind,’’ says St. John Chrysostom. ““We 
all partake of one single Bread. If, therefore, the same food makes 
of us all a single being, why should it then not also make us all 
practice the same charity and observe the same unity? It is as inha- 
bitants of the same house that we should live in the Church; it is 
as members of the same body that we should behave toward one 
another. For our Baptism is the same for all; our Table is the 
same for all; by a single act of creation we came from one and 
the same Father.” 


St. Cyril of Alexandria writes in the same strain: “‘Divided 
in some manner into very distinct persons, we are made concor- 
poreal with Christ, being nourished with one and the same Flesh. 
As Christ is indivisible, so are we all one in Him. That is why 
He said in addressing His heavenly Father: ‘that they may be one 
as we also are one.’ ”’ 


St. John Damascene says: “‘In eating the flesh of Christ we 
are, through His human nature, associated with His divinity; we 
are made one with one another, we attain to unity. The universal 
Bread of which we partake makes us all one body of Christ, one 
blood. He makes us members of each other, one body with 
Himself.”’ 


The Anaphora of Serapion addresses the following prayer to 
God: “‘As the bread that is the grain of wheat had been scattered 
over the mountains, and, having been gathered in, is again become 
one, so do Thou gather together Thy holy Church spread through 
every race, country, village, and house: make her the one, living, 
Catholic Church.”’ 


“There is only one flesh of our Lord,’’ writes St. Ignatius 
of Antioch, ‘‘only one chalice to unite us to His blood, one altar, 
just as there is only one bishop over His priests and deacons. 
Each of us in particular and all together are of one mind in our 
unshakable submission to the bishop and to his priests, all break- 
ing the same bread.”’ 
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“Christ,’’ St. Hilary in turn tells us, ‘has formed us, es- 
tablished us in His human body, because He Himself is the Church. 
By the sacrament of His Body, He contains the whole Church 
in Himself.’ 


And St. Thomas says: ‘“The sacrament of communion and 
of love is not purely a symbol: it is their source, and contains in 
reality what it signifies. That which communicates the flame of 
mutual charity to us in the highest degree, that which most closely 
unites the members, that is the oneness of the Head, from which 
our mutual charity emanates by virtue of the Head’s all-pervading 
love, which unites and transforms all the members. Thus in com- 
municating Himself to us, in uniting us to one another, He trans- 
forms us into Himself by the same burning love that urged Him 
to deliver Himself over to us, to immolate Himself for us, to 
make Himself ours and to dwell among us until the end of the 
world. 


“‘Men are united into one Church by means of this sacrament. 

“It is calied Communion for the simple reason that through 
it we communicate with Christ, participate in His flesh and in His 
divinity, and communicate with and are united with one another. 
The Eucharist is a source and a bond of charity, for it contains 
Him in whom the Church is one.” 


(to be concluded) 


GASPAR LEFEBVRE, O.S.B. 
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THAT CHRIST BE FORMED IN ALL"==PIUSX 


WITH OUR’ When the increase in size of Orate Fratres was de- 

READERS cided on last fall, as mentioned in the final issues 

of the last volume, it was also planned that one 

summer number should drop out. Our next issue, therefore, which 

will appear under date of July 13th, will be number 9-10 of the 
current volume. 





We cannot refrain from pointing out to our readers that in 
the prayer ‘““The Act of Dedication of the Human Race to 
the Sacred Heart,’” which will no doubt receive special emphasis 
during the month of June, they may well include their prayerful 
good wishes for the liturgical apostolate. After the introductory 
invocation, ‘‘Most sweet Jesus, Redeemer of the human race, look 
graciously on us humbly prostrate before Thy altar,’’ come words 
which mean much more than could ever be put into one single 
prayer: ‘“‘We are thine, and thine we wish to be, but that we may 
be more surely united to Thee, etc.’’ ‘““We are thine’’—to those 
who are aware of the high dignity that is theirs as branches en- 
grafted on the Vine which is Christ, as living members of the 
mystical body whose Head is Christ, and who know how to main- 
tain and intensify their union with Him by co-offering the all- 
perfect Sacrifice to God the Father—to those the simple words 
‘We are thine’’ convey a meaning which gladdens and ennobles 
all the day’s work. “Be thou King, O Lord...” “‘one fold and 
one Shepherd . . .”” “‘urge the prodigal sons to return, lest they die 
of wretchedness and hunger’’—these are all echoes from the 
prayer of dedication which must linger long in the minds of those 
who know how compellingly, and yet how sweetly, the Shepherd 
does lead His flock, and who avail themselves of His generous offer 
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of Himself in the sacred Banquet to ward off all ‘‘wretchedness 
and hunger.” 

Whether such wider liturgical implications were in the mind 
of the author of the prayer or not, it remains the privilege of many 
today to peer more deeply into the richness of thought contained 
in those phrases of our modern prayers which hearken back to the 
earliest traditions of the Church. 


Our readers met a succinct statement of the difference be- 
tween ceremonies and the liturgy proper in a recent article on 
“Liturgy and the Seminarian,’’ which was, in effect, the address 
of one seminarian to his fellow students. He worded the distinc- 
tion thus: “Ceremonies are not the liturgy any more than a hand- 
clasp is friendship.’’ The simile is apt, and we know that in many 
a seminary there is a growing love both of ceremonies rubrically 
performed and of the spirit of the liturgy precisely because this 
distinction is now better known. A recent communication carried 
incidental mention of the efforts made by the men at St. Mary of 
the Lake Seminary in evaluating the liturgy as the most efficient 
means offered by Mother Church both for their own spiritual 
progress and for that of the faithful who will one day be under 
their care. News items from other seminaries near and far carry 
similar notices. 


Much the same distinction might be made in the question of 
church music, the pros and cons concerning which are much in the 
air at present. A vigorous article on ‘“‘Our Mass-Music’’ in the 
April number of The Month emphasizes this point very well. 
After relating some of the successful efforts made in England to 
introduce the Kyriale to the people, the writer goes on to say that 
past failures are ‘‘to be laid at the door of intemperate enthusiasts 
who, mistaking the focal point of the Pian Encyclical, have 
preached the Gregorian mass for its own sake . . . When Pope 
Pius X prescribed the chant, he proclaimed it not so much as an 
end but as a means to an end. That end was the co-operation of 
the faithful.’’ To his conclusion the author subjoins the hope that 
the laity will soon be able “‘to join intelligenter, even though the 
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language be Latin. So long as the laity remain devoutly dumb, 
Latin for them will continue to be what it has been since the 
Reformation, a dead language.” 

To which we might add that, in the matter of proper church 
music, just as in the question of proper church ornamentation, it 
can only be after the faithful have grasped the notion of their 
real status in the Church that they will learn to prefer those forms 
of ecclesiastical art which best express the true spirit of their cor- 
porate worship of God. 





































Oo 
QUESTIONNAIRE: The consecrations and blessings of the Church 
BLESSINGS are an additional exercise of her sanctifying 


power. About consecrations, either of persons 
when raised to a holier office or state, or of things (as churches, 
altars, bells, cemeteries), we need not speak here because the greater 
solemnity of the rites themselves makes a deeper impression on the 
people. The numerous blessings, however, are as a rule not appre- 
ciated as they should be. 

With the blessings which the liturgical year regularly brings 
with it (of candles, St. Blase’s blessing, of ashes and palms, those 
of Holy Saturday) the average Christian is fairly familiar. Yet 
how often does he not wish that the ceremonies were again or 
more fully explained? And does it not sometimes happen that the 
opportunity of receiving these blessings is not made convenient 
for many parish members? 

There are also many special blessings provided for in the 
Church's ritual which the ordinary Catholic knows nothing about. 
As to those to be used on certain feasts of the year, many are 
omitted because they are not customary or traditional in certain 
localities. But are not most of our parishes well past the pioneer 
stage so that the real old and pious traditions of the Church could 
be introduced? Take a glance through the ritual: there is the bless- 
ing of wine on the feast of St. John the Apostle (or does the 18th 
Amendment prohibit the proper use of this wine as a sacramen- 
tal?) ; on Epiphany the blessing of houses; of chalk; of gold, in- 
cense, and myrrh; the blessing of bread, wine, water, and fruits 
on the feast of St. Blase; the blessing and erection of crosses in 
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fields on the feast of the Finding of the Holy Cross; the blessing 
of the so-called St. John’s fire on the Vigil of St. John the Bap- 
tist; of herbs and flowers on the feast of the Assumption; and of 
seeds and produce on the feasts of the Nativity of the Bl. Virgin 
Mary. How many of these are customary in your parish? 

Do our Catholic people realize how solicitous Mother Church 
is throughout their lives, that everything should be a means unto 
their sanctification? For young and old, in sickness and in health, 
in conditions of danger or of prosperity, the Church provides spe- 
cial blessings to ward off evil influences and to secure the temporal 
and spiritual happiness of her children. She has blessings for homes, 
and places of occupation or work, for food and drink, for cattle 
and fields and chattel, for utensils and machinery—always to re- 
mind us that created things should serve man unto his eternal 
destiny. Would not a more frequent use of these blessings sur- 
round our lives with a holier and really Christian atmosphere and 
be a powerful precaution against sin and forgetfulness of divine 
Providence? 

If, for instance, the pious use of holy water in church and 
home is such a common practice, if the churching of women after 
child-birth is customary in most places, why should not many 
more of the Church’s blessings be sought and administered for 
the good of souls? Is there not need of more instruction on this 
subject? 





oO 


LITURGICAL One of our confreres working in the eastern states 
BRIEFS can happily record that his efforts in the liturgical 
apostolate are being visibly blessed by the Lord. He 
has been requested, by pastors with an eye for practical methods, 
to give regular liturgical instructions to the Sisters who teach in 
their schools. In one diocese that is profiting from his work there 
is talk of a diocesan liturgical movement—surely not too rash a 
project, considering the many encouraging examples of just such 
organized diocesan efforts in countries across the sea! 


Art lovers, when in New York City, will enjoy a visit to 
St. Anselm’s Church (673 Tinton Ave., Bronx) which is built 
in the Byzantine style in interior design after the great church of 
Hagia Sophia in Constantinople. An exceptionally artistic souve- 
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nir booklet, compiled by the former pastor and builder, Very Rev. 
Bernard Kevenhoerster, O.S.B., and edited by George N. Shuster, 
managing editor of The Commonweal, says in its Introduction: 
“The Oriental taste for brilliant and harmonious color and for 
minute decoration spread over broad surfaces must have been 
stimulated by trade with the Far East and by constant contact 
with Oriental peoples, customs, and arts. In St. Anselm’s we find 
these elements happily combined with masterpieces of Beuronese 
art. Some may object to the lifelike character of the figures of 
these paintings, particularly those around the sanctuary in the 
crypt, but the quality of the folds in the draperies bring a certain 
formalism quite consistent with the rigidity of Byzantine work. 
And the happy combination of colors go far to make the interior 
of this building one of the finest of its kind in the eastern United 
States."” The outstanding features of this beautiful edifice are set 
forth in the appreciative words of the editor and illustrated by 
ninety photographic reprints. 


The Catholic Rural Life Conference and the N.C.W.C. Cath- 
olic Rural Life Bureau are making a concerted effort to have religi- 
ous vacation schools conducted in as many places as possible this 
summer, especially in the many Catholic communities of the United 
States where no parochial school is found. There are more than 
ten thousand such. To facilitate the work they have published a 
practical and timely Manual of Religious Vacation Schools. Spe- 
cial importance is given to the study and practice of the liturgy. 
The manual contains a daily half-day program for five days a 
week for four weeks. The daily schedule has the following head- 
ings: Prayers, Picture Study and Bible Stories, Christian Doctrine, 
Liturgy, Art and Handwork. Pastors, seminarians, teaching Sisters, 
lay catechists, and others will find the manual full of inspiration 
for their work. (Rural Life Bureau, N.C.W.C., 1312 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Washington, D. C., 48 pp. Pamphlet form, paper 
cover. 10¢ each). 


An African stamp in our mail is always a pleasant sight, for 
more often than not it promises some bit of news from our enter- 
prising representative in South Africa, Dr. K. F. McMurtrie. Under 
his distinctive letterhead ‘‘Liturgical Press Agency’’ with the mono- 
gram of a cross surrounded by the words ‘‘Psallite sapienter,”’ 
come accounts of liturgical history-in-the-making every bit as 
engaging as the radiograms which recorded the activities of the 
recent Antarctic Expedition. We take the liberty of quoting from 
a recent letter: 
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“My little Gregorian choir (12 Native lads in the Teachers’ 
Training College here) were invited to Durban last Sunday (Quin- 
quagesima) to sing Vespers at 3:00 p. m. at St. Paul’s large Native 
Church, and at 7:00 p. m. in St. Joseph’s European Church. The 
latter was a quite unexpected invitation—it was a bold action of 
the parish priest, in this land of colored prejudice—but all went 
well. I did not hear of any objections. We were out of sight in 
the gallery (wisely so) at the European church, but were vested 
in cassock and surplice in the sanctuary for the afternoon service. 
The lads sang too softly for these large churches, but I think that 
that is a fault less irritating than shouting too loudly. 

“T have written an article for No. 3 of Music and Liturgy 
(English Society of St. Gregory’s official organ). I think it will 
include a picture of my choir (including my white-headed self!). 
But to return to my ‘Societas Sancti Gregorii in partibus Zuluen- 
sibus’—I drove them all (and a priest accompanist) on a motor- 
lorry to Durban, having borrowed the vehicle from the Sisters’ 
Convent here. On that particular day it happened that some mem- 
bers of a Native anti-religious organization were on the offensive, 
blocking roads to prevent our faithful from getting to Mass. We 
feared at first we might be held up by them too and had there- 
fore arranged for an R.M.M. Brother with a loaded revolver to 
accompany us and shoot into the air to frighten any impeders 
if necessary, but by the time we started no such precaution was 
necessary. The liturgical apostolate in a heathen country, you see, 
sometimes involves really exciting adventures!”’ 


It is with much pleasure that we note the launching of The 
Catholic Periodical Index, the first attempt at supplying Catholic 
schools, libraries, research workers, and the world in general with 
author and subject indexes of English Catholic periodicals. Some 
forty publications, including Orate Fratres, are at present included; 
more will be added as facilities permit. Heretofore no thorough and 
reliable list of Catholic subject headings with proper cross refer- 
ences has ever been plotted, for it is indeed no small task to compile 
and arrange such a list. The new Index therefore deserves the 
heartiest praise and encouragement. (For information write to the 
editor, F. E. Fitzgerald, librarian, St. Thomas College, Scranton, 
Pa.) 





The Baltimore Catholic Review recently presented the fourth 
annual report of the Archdiocesan Commission of Music upon the 
progress of music reform in the choirs of the archdiocese. All the 
parochial choirs are listed in the order of merit, and there is also 
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included a group, relatively small, under the caption ““Where we 
hope for better co-operation in the future.’’ The choirs in the 
schools and other institutions of the archdiocese are likewise 
tabulated. 


The Most Rev. Thomas O’Donnell, Coadjutor Archbishop 
of Halifax, Canada, has also taken steps to bring about a strict 
adherence to the laws of the Church in the matter of liturgical 
music throughout the Archdiocese. Nor is he making it a matter 
of an indefinite number of years. In his circular he comments on 
the Apostolic Constitution, Divini Cultus Sanctitatem of Pius XI, 
saying: ““Ihe Constitution is therefore binding on all—<lergy 
and laity. We command you therefore, as obedient and loving 
children of Holy Mother Church, to put into execution this strict 
law of the Church, as soon as possible, but not later than the first 
Sunday in Lent, 1931.’’—Our five-cent pamphlet, The Chant of 
the Church, tells why and how this can be done, even within the 
space of a year. 


The Society of St. Gregory of America held its annual con- 
vention at Pittsburgh, Pa., on May 13, 14, 15. A mere glance at 
the program assures us that only the very best was considered good 
enough for those attending the convention. We congratulate the 
Society on its successful work in furthering the cause of better 
church music. The following subjects were the topics of papers 
and discussions: (1) A Glimpse at the Human Elements in the 
Gregorian Melodies; (2) Gregorian Chant: The Barometer of 
Religious Fervor in the Catholic Church; (3) Sacred Music in our 
Catholic Colleges; (4) The Training of Boys’ Voices; (5) The 
Relation of Music to the Liturgy; (6) The Organ as a Liturgical 
Instrument; (7) Some Features in the Development of the Accom- 
paniment to the Chant; (8) Gregorian Motives in Figured Music; 
(9) Present Day Education: The Liturgy and Church Music. 


A six page cardboard folder, bound in cloth, containing 
prayers for the use of the celebrant at the foot of the altar, has 
recently appeared. Judging from this one, we believe there is still 
considerable room for improvement. Only one intonation is given 
for the Asperges, although in the large space left free, the other 
two intonations for this antiphon might well have been inserted. 
The syllabification is faulty: 1. e., the syllables of the text are not 
properly spaced under the musical notation. ‘‘Sacerdos stan cantat”’ 
is almost inexcusable. The Jong conclusion given at the end of the 
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oration Concede nos famulos tuos, to be said after the Litany of 
the Blessed Virgin, is hardly in accord with the text of the Roman 
Ritual and the general rubric that the long conclusion is used only 
at Mass and Office, unless otherwise specified. When adding an 
oration to the Litany of the Blessed Virgin, regard should also be 
had for the season of the year. Hence the four different orations 
with their versicles should have been inserted, as given in the 
Roman Ritual, rather than only the one, Concede. Again, the 
oration which is added to the Litany of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
is given with a long conclusion, whereas the Roman Ritual has 
only a short one. Little wonder that many are at a loss to explain 
just when they should use a long or a short conclusion. A little 
more distinction between rubrics and text, by use of different type, 
would greatly enhance the usefulness of these cards at the altar. 
Familiar prayers, such as those after Low Mass, need not neces- 
sarily be printed in bold-faced type, but prayers not said so often 
should certainly not be printed in light type closely crowded to- 
gether in order to get more on a page. 


Architects and others interested in the building of churches 
may be pleased to know that an Italian work called Domus Det 
is attracting much attention in Italy, where it has just appeared. 
Monsignor G. Polvara, its author, is a priest, painter, and archi- 
tect. Not having the book at hand we cannot judge of its con- 
tents. But we have been told that the author confronts the modern 
problems of practical church architecture in a brilliant manner. 
He has especially aimed to pave the way toward some style of 
church architecture which would more truly characterize the present 
age and which would be more adapted to modern conditions and 
the modern mind. The book can be bought for 20 lire from the 
Societa Editrice “‘Amici dell’Arte Cristiana,’’ Via Trivulzio 137, 
Milano, Italy. 248 pages in 8vo, with many illustrations. 


From the press of “Ars sacra’’ Joseph Miiller, Miinchen 23, 
comes an artistic booklet of thirty-one pages, with eight half-tone 
pictures, on the mystical body of Christ (Der mystische Leib 
Christi) by Dom Hugo Lang, O.S.B. We have never seen this 
sublime subject presented in such elevated diction, at once clear 
and rich in biblical and theological truths that fill and satisfy both 
mind and heart. The reader, in contemplating with the author the 
wondrous plan of union with God through Jesus Christ, feels 
stirred and uplifted and drawn to active union with Head and 
members of the mystical body. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
PURIFYING THE SICK-CALL PYX 


“Some priests purify the pyx at the bedside of the sick person and 
others take it back to the church and place it with its cover (somea 
times unsightly) in the tabernacle to be purified on the next day during 
Mass. Kindly let me know which is the correct or more correct pro- 
cedure.” —F. G. 


When no particle is left after giving Communion to the sick, then 
the priest may, according to the best authorities on rubrics, either purify 
the pyx immediately after giving Communion to the sick person, or 
he may take it back to the church and place it in the tabernacle to 
be purified at the next Mass. The Roman Ritual is silent on this point. 
But according to rubricists who treat of the case, it is much more 
proper, correct, and preferable, if not also more convenient, to purify 
the pyx at the bedside of the sick person immediately after giving him 
Communion. For any good reason, however, the priest may take the 
pyx, unpurified, back to the church and purify it at the next Mass. 
“Unsightly covers” for pyxes are, of course, another matter. Under 
ordinary conditions they should not be, and there is hardly any excuse 
for them. But, at all events, it is the pyx only, without its cover or 
case, that need be placed in the tabernacle, especially since it contains 
no sacred particles except perhaps a few small fragments. (See O’Kane, 
no. 837; Wapelhorst, no. 186, 9; and others.) 





WHILE THE PREACHER READS THE GOSPEL 
“Should the Celebrant of the Mass stand or sit during the reading 
of the Gospel by the preacher?”—¥.G. 
While the Gospel is being read by the preacher, the Celebrant sits 
with head uncovered. During the sermon, however, he sits with head 
covered, removing the biretta only at the names of Jesus and Mary. 





PRIVATE MASSES 

“I have never yet been able to get a clear notion of what is meant 
by a Mass that is called ‘privata.’ Perhaps you could answer the question 
in O. F.”—P. B. 

There are various kinds of Masses: Solemn High Mass, High Mass 
or the ordinary Missa cantata, and the Low Mass; also the Conventual 
Mass, which must be said each day in Cathedral chapters and in reli- 
gious communities where there is the obligation of saying Divine Office 
in common; and finally, the Parochial Mass or Missa pro populo, which 
must be said on all Sundays and holy days of obligation—on all the 
festa feriata—including therefore also holy days that have been sup- 
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pressed. The Conventual and Parochial Masses are, by their very nature 
and character, always public Masses, even though not sung but celebrated 
merely as Low Masses. Hence all other Masses, other than Conventual 
and Parochial, are, in one sense of the rubrics of the Missal, private 
Masses, be they Low, High, or Solemn High Masses. The term private, 
however, is also often used in the rubrics to designate a Low Mass in 
contradistinction to a High or Solemn High Mass, these then being 
considered as public Masses. But this is the case only when there is 
no question of Conventual or Parochial Masses, but of Low, High, and 
Solemn High Masses. (Cf. Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1929, p. 362; Hom. 
and Past. Rev.: 1922, p. 246; 1924, p. 743; 1929, p. 1106; Augustine, 
Comm. on Canon Law, IV, 216). Hence if the pastor should happen 
to celebrate his Parochial Mass in strict privacy, with no one present 
except the server, the Mass would, in the rubrical sense of the word, 
nevertheless be a public Mass, although not celebrated in public. In 
the same manner, a priest may celebrate a Solemn High Mass with a 
large concourse of people and nevertheless the Mass is rightly called 
private in the sense that it is not a Conventual or Parochial Mass 
although it was celebrated in public. 
o 


COMMUNICATIONS 
THE LAITY AT VESPERS 


Dear O. F.:—I have already sent on my copy of the Orate Fratres to 
one of our other convents and cannot refer to the letter, but there 
was one which spoke of Vespers, and the experience of the writer was 
so contrary to my own. I wrote for you some time ago a tiny account 
of my personal experience with those who come to join us, and of the 
facility with which they acquire a devotion for the Divine Office, but 
I am thinking now of another picture. 

In our beginnings we had a house next door to a Dominican Priory 
church. Its congregation was made up almost exclusively of the work- 
ing class—it did not count half a dozen families, probably, who could 
boast of more than an elementary school education. Every Sunday 
evening that church was packed, and the service consisted of sung 
Vespers, sermon, and Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. The sanctu- 
ary choir with the priests sang one verse, the choir in the organ loft 
and the congregation sang the alternate one. They did not find Vespers 
“the driest thing in a dreary world.” I remember that at a certain 
time the Prior wished to have Compline sung sometimes for a change. 
Instead of the regular sermon he gave several instructions on Compline, 
its history, composition, music, ceremonies. The first two or three times 
Compline was sung, he went to the pulpit and sang with the congre- 
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gation, giving also any little signal necessary for a ceremony which was 
not being remembered. The congregation showed more than interest; 
there was real enthusiasm. 

Do you not think that sometimes in trying the liturgy for a first 
time with a congregation to whom it is new, the priest may not realize 
sufficiently that that which is so familiar to him, which calls up all 
kinds of interesting thoughts and associations, means nothing to his 
people until he has given them what he has himself imbibed gradually 
in years at college and seminary? So much depends, I think, on help- 
ing beginners to approach the Divine Office in an appreciative attitude 
of mind. 

MotTHer Mary ELierKer, O. CarM. 

Middletown, N. Y. 


PURE WHEAT FLOUR ONLY! 


Dear O. F.:—During these few years that I have been in the priesthood 
I have become aware of a fact which may be of interest to you. I be- 
lieve that it is a common opinion that Sisters in making hosts are very 
conscientious as to the quality of flour they use. To assure myself of 
this fact I have made inquiries wherever I felt sufficiently acquainted. 
I am sorry to say in every case but one, ordinary flour from the nearest 
store was used for hosts. Imagine, even a Sisterhood which supplies 
hosts for an Archdiocese can give no assurance that the flour they use 
is pure. I received hosts from them for some time before I thought of 
asking them about the flour. They answered that they never heard 
about the flour being adulterated. Needless to say, they sent me their 
last host. 

I am writing this because I think it worth while mentioning in 
Orate Fratres. 

A ParisH Priest 


(The above letter calls for comment, we believe, since flour for the 
making of altar breads is frequently procured from the nearest store. 
Certain it is that adulteration is much less extensive in this country 
than in Europe, but on account of commercial enterprise there always 
remains a margin of doubt about the purity of some of our American 
brands of flour. Since a number of convents and abbeys in this country 
make flour for sacramental use, and guarantee its purity by personal 
supervision of every step in the process, we believe all sacristans should 
be urged to procure their flour from such a source. For an excellent 
discussion of this question see the article “Adulteration of Wheaten 
Flour” in The Ecclesiastical Review, vol. 73 (1925), p. 397 ff.—Ed.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


DAS WESEN DER KATHOLISCHEN FRCEMMIGKEIT. By 
J. Lortzing. Paderborn: Verlag Ferdinand Schéningh, 1927. 100 pp. 
3 RM. 

DER KATHOLISCHE GOTTESDIENST. By J. Lortzing. Pa- 
derborn: Verlag Ferdinand Schéningh, 1929. 158 pp. 4.50 RM. 

In these two books the author, a retired Protestant pastor, feels 
urged by conscience to present to his fellow Christians the findings of 
his own thorough and unbiased study of Catholic piety and worship. 
He explains the essentials of each subject, taking occasion to touch 
decisively on points of controversy between Protestans and Catholics. 
The lively and picturesque style, the delicate regard for the sincerity 
of conflicting beliefs, together with the force of sound learning and 
suave logic, recommend both volumes as a strong plea for the reunion 
of our separated brethren with the mother-church of Rome. The read- 
ing of these books will open the mind of the thoughtful Protestant and 
awaken kind sympathy in the firm Catholic. 

In reviewing the essence of Catholic piety as exemplified in the 
practice of the three theological virtues the author conducts the reader 
on a journey in the moonlight of faith, through the glowing dawn of 
hope, to the bright noonday of perfected love in mystical contemplation. 
With a deep understanding of Catholic worship, he makes it clear in 
the second volume that the strength of the Christian religion rests on 
the eucharistic Sacrifice, whilst the bankruptcy of Protestantism dates 
back to the rejection of the Mass by the reformers of the sixteenth cent- 
ury. Both books well merit the official recommendation given them by 
the Ordinary of Paderborn.—B. A. S. 


THE PASTORAL COMPANION. By Fr. Louis Anler, O.F.M., 
L.G. Tranlated and adapted from the German by Fr. Honoratus Bon- 
zelet, O.F.M. Second Edition (Revised and enlarged). Franciscan Herald 
Press, Chicago 1930. 200 pp. $1.75. 

With the New Code of Canon Law came new regulations and inter- 
pretations that may, in the critical moment, become very perplexing to 
the busy pastor, unless he has equipped himself with up-to-date knowl- 
edge or with a handy and reliable reference manual. Allowing for the 
lack or lapse of specific knowledge in many cases, the Pastoral Com- 
panion aims to be just such an aid, and its practical worth is guaranteed 
by the demand for several editions in the original and in the translation. 
From the liturgical standpoint the translator’s edition has been improved 
by the addition of chapters on Confirmation, the reservation and expo- 
sition of the Blessed Sacrament, and Extreme Unction. It is a precious 
little volume, more for the pastor’s desk than for his bookshelf.—B. A. S. 
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